EVOLUTION OF TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE IN ORISSA 
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Early medieval Indian history spanning between eighth to thirteenth century A.D. is 
characterized by the formation of states and regional empires, articulation of regionalism and 
regional traditions, and emergence and growth of regional cultural units such as Andhra, 
Assam, Bengal, Gujrat, Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tamilnadu etc. 
These transformations brought about in the Regional and Pan-Indian context in regard to the 
cultural practices and institutions were essentially due to the material changes in the society. 
One of the significant development in the cultural practice was the consolidation of regional 
cults and building of the temples to accommodate large number of deities who have already 
entrenched themselves thoroughly in the social and religious fabric of the regions. Temple 
building activity of the early medieval India was not only associated with the practices, 
institutions and symbols that had emerged in the regional contexts, but also closely linked “to 
the formation of regional kingdoms and were used by regional dynasties for their 
legitimation, consolidation of their resource base and for forging linkages for social 
integration across communities.”' 

The concept of Temple originated centuries back most probably during the vedic 
period with the idea of God perceived in human forms. Such a form warranted a habitation, a 
shelter and this need resulted in structural edifices.”^ Thus the Temples came in to existence 
with the obvious purpose of providing accommodation to innumerable number of duties that 
emerged during the course of the evolution of Brahmanical Hinduism and also to their 
devotees for paying obeisance and carrying out ablutions. Indian Temples were symbolizing 
without doubt the very ethos and vibrations of the life style of the people across the 
subcontinent through the millennia. The panorama of Indian Temple architecture are visible 
at extremely wide chronological and geographical horizons. From a very modest beginning at 
Sanchi in the fifth century A.D. to the magnificence of the gigantic edifices of Kanchi, 
Tanjavur, Madurai, Bhubaneswar, Puri and Konark, it traversed across long distances 
offering wider dimensions and variables both in art forms and structures. 

Various ancient Shilpashastras dealing with the subject of temple architecture such as 
Mayamata, Manasara, Shilparatna, Kamikagama, Kashyapashilpa and Ishanagurudeva 
Paddhati provided us valuable information about geographical distribution, differentiation 
from the point of view of shapes presiding deities, caste associations and ornamentation of 
the temples etc. 
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The Ancient texts on Temple architecture broadly classify the temples in to three 
orders such as Nagara, Dravida and Vesara indicating not only the typological feature but 
also their geographical distribution. Besides these three styles, the Kalinga style of 
Architecture was recognized as an independent style not only in the local manuscripts of 
Orissa, but also in inscriptional evidences available outside Orissa on the temple styles. In the 
pillar inscription engraved in the Mukhamandapa of the Amruteswar Siva temple in the 
Bellary district of Karnataka there is specific reference to the existence Kalinga style along 
with Nagar, Vesara and Dravida styles. 

Although it is difficult to ascertain the exact origin of the Orissan temple architecture 
but the individual features it developed during the period of its evolution from 6* - 7* 
centuries A.D to 13* century A.D led the scholars to conveniently label the architecture as 
Kalinga style. Differing dimensions and details of the temples and the common feature they 
possess led Fergusson to conclude that “Orissan temples form one of the most compact and 
homogenous architectural groups in India. The beginning of temple building activity in 
Orissa is generally assigned to 6* - 7* century A.D. Fragmentary evidences revealed from 
literary texts like Ekamra Purana, Kapila Samhita, and building and sculptural specimens 
from Khandagiri hills, engraved pidha deulas from Satrughneswar temple; miniature and 
small temples inside Lingaraj temple premise and near Mukteswar and Uttareswar temple; 
the discovery of a small rekha temple which was buried about two metres underground inside 
Bhavanisankar temple complex in Bhubaneswar evidently point out the existence of temple 
building activity during 2"‘^ and 3* century A.D."^ Besides, an inscription engraved on a 
flatstone near Bhadrakali temple in Bhadrakh; Sculptural specimen of Nataraja image 
discovered near Asanapat village in Keonjhar; a very roughly built stone temple in the 
Mahendragiri hills and the Nilakantheswar temple situated on the Jagamunda hill near 
Padmapur Village of Raygada district are ascribed with the productions of the 4* century 
A.D. During the Gupta period when the north Indian architects were planning very roughly 
the temple forms and producing flatroofed and square planned Garbhagrihas, then the 
Kalingan architects might have already conceived Rathakas and Sikharas of temples. 
Excepting the Decorative elements, the Kalingan temples were totally free from Gupta styles. 

In order to experiment with decorative treatment of temples, the Kalingan architects 
engaged themselves in producing model temples. The Gourisankar and Ganesh temple 
situated on the northeast corner of the Lingaraj temple; a beautiful rekha temple situated 
about 1 Vi metre below the ground level inside Trilochaneswar temple in Kundeswar village 
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near Jagatsinghpur were probably some of the model temples conceived and planned by the 
Kalingan architects before 6* - 7* century A.D.^ 

Inscriptional references and evidences revealed from various Puranic texts such as 
Visnu Purana, Garuda Purana, Agni Purana, Bhavishya Purana, Brihat Samhita, Matsya 
Parana, Sukraniti and from various texts on architecture like Bhuvan Pravesha, Bhuvan 
Pradeep etc. Provide us enormous details about nomenclature of Orissan temples, their 
structural divisions, Orientations, geometric details, sculptural specifications and decorative 
motifs and their placements etc. These texts on architecture were consulted by the art 
historians, as a result of which three important texts in English were compiled. These were 
‘T/ze Canons of Orissan Architecture” by N.S. Bose, ‘'Silpa Prakash” by Boner and Sharma, 
‘Silparatnakosa ’ by Bettina Baumer and Rajendra Prasad Das. 

The Kalingan temples have variously been described as devayatanam, griha, vasa, 
devakula, dhama etc in the silpa texts of Orissa. The temples are broadly categorized into 
Rekha, Pidha and Khakhar types. Whereas Rekha and Pidha temples are essentially meant 
for accommodating Visnu and Siva deities, but generally Rekha and Pidha structures are 
mostly found to have been component part of single architectural scheme. These are mostly 
found from all over Orissa. In contrast to these types Khakhar types which are very few in 
number usually accommodate only Sakti deities. The typical Orissan temples normally 
consist of two distinct components i.e. first the main temple or the Vimana, or the Sanctum 
which is of Rekha order having square type garbhagriha, a single cell, curvilinear 
superstructure, circular beki, Amlakasila and mounted with Kalasa and the second is the 
Jagmohana or the Porch or the Mukhamandapa or the Mukhasala or the bhadradeula, usually 
of Pidha order possessing pyramidal structure with pidhas being arranged in continuous 
succession. Where as the garbhagriha is meant for accommodating the deity and performing 
the rituals associated with the deity and the temple, the Jagamohana is used by the devotees 
for congregation, worship and darshan of the temple. “There is a traditional belief among the 
craftsmen of Orissa that the main temple is the bridegroom and Jagamohana is the bride.In 
course of time with the gradual evolution and also to meet the growing need of the rituals of 
the prime deities, two more structures such as natamandira and bhogamandapa were added to 
the temple structures. These structures such as garbhagriha, jagamohan, natamandira and 
bhogamandapa were completely independent from each other but were beautifully integrated 
to form an effective, harmonious and compact unit. These were placed mostly in same axial 
alignment and the general view of the structures from a distance provides impression of a 
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mountain range. Generally the temple complexes were enclosed by frontier walls but devoid 
of “gopurams”, which remained integral part of South Indian Temples. 

In course of the evolution of the Temple structures in Orissa various general features 
surfaced during the whole period from 6* century A.D to 13^'’ Century A.D. The interior 
ground plans of rekha order of temples were essentially of square plan, while those of Pidha 
temples remained either of square or rectangular in shape. On the basis of vertical projections 
of rekha structures, Kalingan temples are broadly classified into five types. These vertical 
projections on the outer surface of the temples are called ‘pagas’ or ‘rathakas’. Depending on 
the ‘pagas’ or ‘rathakas’ the Kalingan temples were called as Ekaratha temples whose outer 
and inner plans were square like; Triratha temples having one raha paga on the front and two 
kanika pagas; pancharatha temples having one raha, two anuratha and two Kanika paga; 
Saptaratha and two Kanika pages and finally the Navaratha temples being characterised as 
containing one raha paga, four anuratha pagas and four kanika pagas including two 
parikanika pagas. Little variations are seen in the understanding of the rathaka divisions of 
the temples.^ Canonical texts associate the temple types with social divisions. The Navaratha, 
Saptaratha, Pancharatha and Triratha temples are provided with Brahmanical, Kshyatriya, 
Vaisya and Sudra status in the religious and architectural fabric of the state.^ 

Both the ‘Rekha’ and ‘Pidha’ temples representing the Vimana and Jagamohan of the 
fullfledged temple edifices of the state reveal interesting features. ‘Rekha’ and ‘Pidha’ orders 
having curvilinear and pyramidal superstructures are based mostly on common platforms and 
upto a certain point there is absolutely no distinction. Both the types have usual four fold 
divisions such as Pista, bada, gandi and mastaka. But pista not being a general feature in the 
earlier periods made its appearance during the Ganga period only. The common platform on 
which both the structures are us usually built is called as “Pista”. This is the plinth section of 
the main structure. In ‘Bhuvapradeep’ (a cononical text), there is reference to eight numbers 
of‘Pisthas’. These are ‘Padma Pistha’, ‘Simhapistha’, ‘Bhadra Pistha’, ‘Vedipistha’, ‘Khura 
Pistha’, Kumbha pistha and ‘Parjangha Pisthas’. 

Above the ‘Pistha’, there is the ‘bada’ section which is represented by the perpendicular wall 
section of the temple over which the main structure rests. The bada section consists of the 
Pabhaga, the foot portion corresponding to the feet of the body; Jangha or tala jangha and the 
Upperjangha; and finally the baranda having larger and elaborate mouldings. Talajangha and 
Uparajangha is often separated by a set of mouldings called ‘bandhana’. The pabhaga 
denoting the bottom part of the wall section is distinctly composed of five mouldings called 
as Khura, Kumbha, Pata, Kani and Basanta. These five mouldings are called as 
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“Panchakarma”. In the formative stage of arehitecture the Pabhaga was consisting of either 
three or four moulding. The upper most part of the bada is composed of either seven or ten 
mouldings known in the names of Khura, Padma, Pati, Kani, Pati, Kani and V(B)asanta. 

The ‘rekha’ and ‘pidha’ order of temples display variations only in the dispositions of 
gandi and mastaka. The gandi of the rekha temples is characterised by a curvilinear outline 
and is usually inclined inward in a convex curve being pronounced clearly towards the top. 
This part underwent several changes in the course of its evolution. During the formative stage 
the sikhara was characterised by simple and squattish form, which assumed a soaring quality 
in the most representative specimens of the fullfledged Orissan style." The shape of the 
sikhara is characterised by curvilinear outline. It is inclined inwards in a convex curve. In the 
temples of the mature phase it is found to have been more pronounced towards the top. The 
kanika paga is subdivided into several horizontal sections or storeys by the ‘bhumiamlas’. 
These ‘amlas’ are like ‘ribbed discs’ resembling the amlaka fruit. The central projection of 
the sikhara called as ‘raha paga’ is normally relieved with chaitya-window designs. In the 
temples of Somavansi and Ganga period, the raha is decorated with lion motif projecting in to 
the air Another significant feature is the decoration of the gandi with angasikharas which are 
normally miniature temples. This typical feature is borrowed from the Chandella temples of 
khajuraho especially the Kandariya Mahadev temple. This was experimented in the Raja 
Rani temple of Bhubaneswar. The anaga-sikharas are clustered and thus a composite form 
was provided. This was undoubtedly a clearcut departure from the Orissan style. The 
clustering of anaga sikharas affected the broad contours of the sikhara and the grandeur of 
the temple as a whole. So this clustering was abandoned immediately thereafter, but the use 
of anga sikaras as decorative elements continued with differential treatments. 

The gandi section of the pidha temples is characterised by its pyramidal shape. It is 
made up of a number of pidhas, which diminish in a pyramindal shape in ascending order till 
the topmost pidha is reduced to half of the lowest one. The pidhas of the later temples are 
normally grouped into several tires’ called as ‘Potalas’, which are separated from one another 
by recessed ‘Vertical’ walls called “Kanti”. The ‘Pidha’ temples are divided into five distinct 
types viz. ‘Dui chalia’, ‘Nahachalia’, ‘Kathachalia’, Ghantasrimohan and ‘Nadumohan’. 

The ‘Duichalia’ temples have a distinct rectangular shape associated mostly with 
‘Triratha temples’. These Jagamohan structures have two tilted thatched roofs placed one 
above the other on three sides of the rectangle and the final end of the structure is joined with 
the main temple. These roofs are supported by pillars constructed inside the building 
structures. The vertical section dividing the thatched roofs have square type open spaces 
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through which light and air enters into the room. The Parsurameswar and the Markandeswar 
temples of Bhubaneswar belonged to this type. In the passage of time and with changes in 
architectural styles the pillars were subsequently withdrawn. The Boital (Vaital) temple and 
the Sisireswar temple of Bhubaneswar have the Jagamohan of this tye. The developed forms 
of “Dui Chalia’ Jagamohan structures are also found in some of the later temples such as in 
the Varahi temple at Chaurasi in the Prachi valley, Singhanath temple on the Mahanadi bank 
near Athgarh, and Nilakantheswar temple in the Gandharadi village near Bond. 

“Nahachalia” Pidha Temples appeared during 10^** to 11* century A.D. The rectangular 
garbhagriha was reduced to provide square forms and the roofs were planned like tilted 
thatched housed with tiers of Pidhas arranged in regular succession. These are devoid of 
Amlakasila but mounted with ‘Kalasa’. The Jagamohan structures of Mukteswar, Rajarani 
and Megheswar temples were of this type. 

During 11* - 12* century A.D. Kathachalia Pidha temples were developed. These are 
pyramidal like structures. These temples are divided into two distinct categories. These are 
Pidhamohan and Ghantasrimohan. In these structures there appeared a bellshaped design in 
between the beki above the gandi and Amlakasila. The Jagamohan of the Lingaraj temple and 
Brahmeswar temple were of this type. In the Pidhamohan type structures, just above the 
Pidha section appeared a platform called as “Ghodachakda’ above which are placed beki, 
amla, khapuri and kalasa. The Bhaskareswar temple of Bhubaneswar belongs to this 
category. The topmost section of the temples otherwise called as ‘Mastaka’ consists of the 
beki, the amti, the khapuri, the kalasa and the ayudha. The ‘beki’ is the separating element 
from the gandi to the cicualr crowning element. It is the recessed cylindrical portion above 
the Visama and also known as Kantha or neck. Above this is palced the ‘amla’ or 
‘amlakasila’ whose outer sides are denticulated and shaped like amla fruit (emblic 
myrebalan) or cutting shapes of the churning sticks used for churning the curd. In the mature 
temples of the Somavamsi and later periods the amlakasila is supported by dopichhalions at 
the comers and fitures of Vimanapalas, which are placed on the center of the raha.. Above, 
the amla is Khapuri which literally means skull. This is flattish and bellshaped. The khapuri 
is mounted by the kalasa or the water pot. This is the most auspicious element of the temple. 
Sometimes the auspicious kalasa was made of gold. The crowning element of the mastaka 
section is the ayudha. Ayudha is the sacred weapon of the deity to whom the temple is 
dedicated. ‘Dhvaja’ or ‘banner’ as the symbol of the deity is placed at the pinnacle of the 
temple. 
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The mastaka section of ‘pidha’ temples is more or less similar to those of the rekha 
orders. Whereas most of the Siva temples are mounted by Tridents, Visnu temples are 
mounted by Nilachakra or wheel shaped objects. Since in the Lingaraja temple both Siva and 
Visnu are worshipped jointly as Harihara, so the ‘ayudha’ is a composed one in which both 
the Bow and the Nilachakra are fused. 

The mastaka of the Jagamohan consists of those usual elements that are present in the 
Rekha order temples. 

As regards the orientation of temples there are no fixed rules. Although in most cases 
the temples face towards the east, but there are numerous examples of temples facing towards 
north, south and west. 

Besides Rekha and Pidha order of temples, the third variety known as, the Khakhara 
temples are marked by barrel vaulted roofs, oblong plans resembling Kakharu, the colloquial 
name for the pumpkin gourd. Over the roof there are miniature Amlas or Kalasas flanked by 
lions. “The shape of the roof resembles the layout of primitive hunts, with a semicyclindrical 
roof resting on a framework of timber or split bamboos. 

The internal construction of the sanctum of the temples reveals certain interesting 
features. Ceilings are provided in the opposite walls to provide stability to the corbelling end 
of the gandi. In these type of temples there are ceilings above the cell known as ‘garbha- 
muda’ . Among the typical examples of Khakara order of temples, the most important ones 
are Boital temple of Bhubaneswar (8* century A.D.) Gouri temple in the precincts of Kedar- 
Gouri temple at Bhubaneswar, Barahi temple of Chaurasi (IT'’ century A.D.)„ 
Genngeswamdevi temple in the Baialishbati village near Konark. Silpasastras of Utkal refer 
to three types of Khakara temples. These are Dravida, Bharavi and Koshali. In the “Silpa 
Prakash”, the Boital temple, Gouri temple and Chaurasi Barahi temples are described as 
representing ‘Baitalika’ style, ‘Swarnakuta style”, Kamagarbha or Vimanamalini style of 
temples respectively. 

Besides Vimana and Jagamohan, there are other componentsssss parts of Orissan 
temples such as Natamadira and Bhogamandapa. In the early temples of Orissa there were no 
provisions for “Natamandira”. It is with the introduction of “Devadasi” system in the temple 
institutions by the Somavamsi and Ganga rulers, during lO"’ - 11* century A.D. that plans 
and designs of the ‘Natamandira’ was articulated. Mostly these structures are found 
contiguous to the Bhogamandapa and Jagamohana. Systems for Natamandapa are found in 
Lingaraj temple, Ananta-Vasudev temple and Jagannath temple. These are like high 
platforms, in the vertical section of which are found to have been containing Pabhaga, 
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Jangha, Bandhani and Baranda steps are provided either on one side or on all the sides of the 
platform in order walk over to it. Pillars are provided on all the four corners of the platform 
and also on the middle. The height, length and width of the platform in about 1 to 1.5 meters, 
10 meters and 10 meters respectively. The height of the pillars in the comers are about 2 
meters and the pillars at the center are about 2.5 meters each. The Natamandira of the Konark 
temple was a detached structure situated at a distance of about 30 feet from Jagamohana 
towards its east. It has four main opening on all the four sides. There are also small openings 
between anuratha and kanika, on all the, sides except on the north “The roof of the 
Natamandira has now completely disappeared. In all probability the natamandira has a 
pyramidal roof’^^ Sometimes scholars confuse the natamandira with bhogamandapa. The 
natamandira of the Jagannath temple at Puri is in the same axial alignment as those of deula, 
Jagamohana and Bhogamandapa. This seems to have been a later addition. 

“Bhogamandapas were constmcted mostly at a later date in order to make offerings to 
the main deity. Initially offerings were made inside the garbhagriha in front of the deity. But 
with the steady increase of the devotees and to meet larger demands, separate structures built 
for the purpose. Occupying the fourth position next to natamandira, the shape of the 
bhogamandapa is more like pidha strucutures. This special structure is provided in large 
temples like Lingaraj temple and Jagannath temple. Passages are provided in both the temple 
to connect the same with the kitchen. The bhogamandapa of Jagannath temple is of 
“Kathachalia’ Pidha structure. Whereas the main offerings colloquially called as 
“Bhitarabhoga’ are made inside the garbhagriha, the offerings meant for distribution among 
the devotees are made in the “Bhogamandapa”. 

It is during the Sailodbhava and Bhaumakara period from 7* to 10* century A.D. that 
temple structures were provided with their final shape. The different stages of temples 
architecture are represented by the following specimens. 

Among the early group of temples belonging to Sailodbhava period are Bharateswar, 
Lakshmanesar and Satrughaneswara temples situated on the left side of the road leading to 
the Lingaraj temple. The Presuramesvara temple and Svaranaj ales vara temple of 
Bhubaneswar ; Gokarneswar, Yudhistira and Bhima temples on the top of Mahendragiri 
mountain near Parlakhemundi and the Nilakantheswar temple on the top of the Jagamanda 
hill near the villge Padmapur in Gunupur are other representative specimens of the temples 
belonging to the early phase of temple building activity. 

The Bhaumakara period represented the most crucial phase in the evolution of temple 
architecture in Orissa. It was the transitional phase. Creativity was seen not only in style but 
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also in elevation. New features were introduced. Besides the building activity was widespread 
all over the nook and corners of Orissa. The representative specimens were the Sisireswara 
temple, the Markandeswar temple, the Vaital temple and the Mohini temple of Bhubaneswar, 
the temples of Nilamadhava and Siddheswar at Gandharadi near Baud in Phulbani district; 
the Bhringeswar temples at Bajrakot near Kaniha in Dhenkanal district, the Kanakeswar 
temple at Kualo in Dhenkanal district, the Manikeswara Siva temple in the village Suklesvara 
in Cuttack district etc. During this period Khiching, the ancient capital of Bhanja Kingdom of 
Mayurbhanj became a great center of temple architecture in northern Orissa. Although 
majority of the temples were ruined, but some of them were repaired and provided with 
original forms. The Kutaitundi temple, the Khandiya deula and the Chandrasekhar temple are 
some of the most important temples, which revealed certain characteristics of the transitional 
phase. On the basis of sculptural remains and geographical position of Khitching scholars like 
R.P. chanda, N.R. Ray and K.S. Behera tried to provide a Bengali identity to the temples of 
Khitching*"^ K.S. Behera observed that “... and in them because of the geographical position 
of Khichinga we find a fine synthesis of the Orissan and Pala style”. In this context N.R. Ray 
stated, “While the qualities of largeness and round amplitude of modeling and movement are 
shared by Khitching with the rest of contemporary Orissa, the psychological expression of the 
faces and metallic smoothness and precision are more closely related to contemporary Bihar 
and Bengal.”^^ In view of the close affinity of Bhanja Kingdom with those of the 
Bhaumakaras and comparative study of the temple architecture in other parts of India and 
movement of the architectural style from the north along the west coast to south India and 
further movement along east coast to Kalinga and then Bengal, it may safely be deduced that 
Pala art might have its origin from Kalingan art and not vice versa. 

It was during the Somavamsi period that the temple architecture reached the final 
stage and high watermark of glory was achieved. Almost all the component parts of the 
temples such as the Deula and Jagamohana became standarised. Jagamohana became an 
inseparable element of the temple structures. The Sikhara was treated with utmost grace, 
beauty, lightness and rhythm. The gandi was now embellished with angasikharas of different 
forms and sizes taking into account the peakness of the temples. The amlakasila supported by 
deula charinis, dopichha lions at the corners and seated divinities added beauty to the mastaka 
of the temples. The sculptures revealed excellence in their plasticity and modelling. The 
technique of modelling the figures in altorelivo in another new development. In the 
iconography of the cult deities new elements were introduced. The addition of Ketu to the list 
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of planets became permanent and the Nawagraha slab became an indispensable feature in 
later times. 

The reason behind the emergence of new features in the temples were due the fact that 
the Somavamsic had a varied experience. They were ardent patrons of Saivism. They were 
originally a people from central India. They had intimate knowledge about the temple 
architecture of Khajuraho workshop. The period witnessed the final stage in the formation of 
regional kingdom in Orissa. They were the first rulers of Orissa to unite the whole of Orissa 
under one political sceptre and to provide a new political and cultural identity to the people of 
Orissa. This was deliberately done to diminish the influence of Buddhism on Orissan society. 
They engaged themselves in large scale temple activity all over Orissa with the obvious 
purpose of establishing the Brahmanical hegemony over the people. 

Among the represenative specimens of the temples of the Somavamsi period were 
thee Tantric temples of Baudh, the Panchapadava temple at Jalauka (Cuttack), the Mukteswar 
temple at Bhubaneswar, the Rajarani temple at Bhubaneswar, the Jaleswar Siva temple in the 
village Kalarahanga in the Sadar P.S. of Cuttack, the Brahmeswar temple of Bhubaneswar 
and the gigantic Lingaraja temple at Bhubaneswar, etc. 

Among all these temples the most important ones are the Mukteswar temple, the 
Rajarani temple and the Lingaraj temple. The Mukteswar temple was a complete structure. 
Although not a gitantic one, there are beautiful carvings and full of decorative elements. 
Architcturally, the temple was perfect. Fergusson described it as “the, gem of Orissan 
architecture.”^^ Rajendra lal Mitra described it as “the handsomest - a charming epitome of 
the perfection of Orissan temple architecture”^^ Virtually the Mukteswar temple became a 
blue print for the architects to follow in the generations to come. There were absolutely no 
distinct change in the architectural style of the temples of later temples of the Ganga and 
Gajapati period. 

The Rajarani temple is unique in the sense that it bears close affinity with the 
Kandariya Mahadeo temple of Khajurah as far as the use of Angasikharas (miniature 
temples) on the gandi is concerned. We find another example of the same style where this 
experiment was made was Dakrabhimeswar temple, which is now in a delapidatd condition. 
Once the temple was completed, it was found out that the practice had a disturbing effect on 
the Sikhara. As a result the grandeur of the temple in getting lost and the temple is losing this 
vitality and identity as far as Kalingan style of architecture is considered. So the practice was 
immediately abandoned. However R.D. Banerjee observed that, “In chastity of design, poise 
in execution and sense of proportion the Raja-rani figures are perhaps unrivalled”^^ 
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The Lingaraj temple revealed the typical Kalingan style in its final term. This was the 
first important temple which contained all the five component parts of the temples such as 
Deula, Jagamohana, Natamandira and Bhogamandapa. These are all arranged in same axial 
alignment. But incongruity in the arrangements obviously lead us to the conclusion that these 
were built at different periods of time. 

The Somavamsi period saw the development of Saivism. Saivite influence is found in 
the sculptural representations, iconographic forms and motifs. With the establishment of 
Ganga rule in Orissa during 13* century, the Saivite character of the temples was reduced. 
Vaisnava motifs were introduced. The overall decorative program became more secular. It 
was a period of integration and synthesis of different religious sects such as Jainism, 
Buddhism, Saivism, Saktism and Vaisnavism. The Chateswar Siva temple at Kisenpur, the 
Daksaprajapati temple at Banpur, the Somnath temple at Visnupur revealed the beginning of 
religious synthesism, which culminated in the all encompassing Jagannath cult. 

The Ganga kings were staunch adherents of brahminical Hinduism and the early 
Gangarulers engaged themselves in an unprecedented amount of temple construction. Both 
big and small temples were built during the period. Some of the most important temples of 
the period were Jagannath temple, Laxmi temple, Sobhaneswar temple, Madhava temple, 
Chateswar temple, Buddhanath temple, Daksha-prajapati temple, Chaneswar temple, 
Gopinath temple. The Sun temple at Konarka, Sari Deula, Chitrakrani temple, the Ananta 
Vasudeva temple, Yameswar temple, Somanath temple etc. The temple building activity 
virtually reached its climate during 13* century. Some of the characteristics features of the 
temples of the Ganga period are - 

i- The temples were built on raised platforms. As a result the pistha became clearly 
visible. 

ii- There was distinct development of the design in Saptaratha plan. 

iii- Though the ground plan continued as before the well developed pagas by their 
recesses provided a circular appearance to the temples. 

iv- With the addition of Natamandira in front of Jagamohana in the same axial 
alignment with the height of the same being lower that of the alter, the visitor’s 
eye moves from the Natamandira to the Sikhara of the deula which gives a 
pleasant appearance. 

V- It is the Sikhara of the temple which dominates the entire surrounding. 

vi- Provisions are made for porches and subsidiary temples for accomodting the 
Parsvadevatas. 
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vii- The vahana stambhas were placed in front of the temple. 

viii- The dikpalas on the upper jangha were provided with their consorts. 

ix- Lavish ornamentation in the outer walls of the temple became another important 
feature of the Ganga temples. As K.S. behera pointed out, “The temples are 
distinguished by wonderful richness and prodigality of details not found 
previously. Among the important decorative devices are diamond cuttings of great 
beauty and scrolls enclosing animals, birds etc. carved in the manner peculiar to 
this epoch^'^. 

X- One of the most dominant feature of the Jagamohana was the Siksadana motif of a 
guru imparting instructions or related motifs of a royal figure surrounded by 
courtiers or riding in a procession. This became a standard decoration of the 
Gavaksamandana (panel on transept), a placement prescribed in the 
Silpaprakash^^ From this was developed the concept of Muktimandapa during 
15* century. 

The Gangas contributed significantly to the architectural history of Orissa by 
constructing Jagannath temples at Puri and the gigantic Sun temple at ‘Konark’. The Orissan 
temple style virtually attained its “fulfillment and finality with the Sun temple at Konark^^ . 
A.K. Coomarswamy pointed out, “The temple is not only unique as a Sun temple, but is in 
itself both architecturally and in the datails of its sculptures, one of the noblest monuments of 
Indian medieval Art”^^. 

The temple building activity reached its climax during 13* century. The style 
continued. But the vigour was lost and decline started. The Suryavamsi Gajapati period is 
never remarkable for temple architecture. However the religious syncretism which had started 
with the reign of Chodagangadeva received flavour and boost by the Suryavamsi Gajapati 
rulers. The ascendancy of Jagannath cult was fully established. Then started the period of 
political instability and vivisection of Orissa. Centrifugal tendencies became very strong. As 
a result feudatory states emerged during 16* and 17* century. The Native rulers used 
different symbols and symbolisms to legitimize their rule. Lord Jagannath became the 
supreme deity and Jagannath was used in various ways in all the political and economic 
equations of the state by the native rulers. All these contributed significantly to the 
architectural activity in Orissa. 

The most significant aspect about the temple building activity in Orissa is that this 
had remained essentially an urban affair. Temples were built mostly in the centers of political 
and economic activity. Some of the most important centres were Bhubaneswar, Jajpur, 
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Khitching, Sonepur, Baud-Phulbani etc. All these centres were urban centres and thus 
politically very important. 

At present however it is very difficult to locate a village devoid of a temple. These 
temples were built mostly during last two to three centuries. The builders were either rich 
people of the locality or the villagers themselves. Even in every lane and locality of modem 
cities we find temples being built and dedicted to various Puranic deities. Temple building 
provide status symbol to the people who possess some identity in the society. But in most 
cases architectural styles do not conform to typical Kalingan temples of medieval period. 

In spite of several studies carried out by the scholars on this fascinating aspect of 
Orissan culture, several problems have remained unsolved. It is well-known that prior to 
advent of Islam to Orissa decline in temple architecture started. The Suryavamsi Gajapati 
mlers who contributed significantly to Oriya language and literature and to the strengthening 
of the bonds of unity among the Oriyas were apathetic to temple building. They successfully 
diverted the attention of the people to the Jagannath temple at Puri and thus relegated the 
position of others deities and temples to subordinate positions. It in often argued by the 
scholars that ravages caused to Orissan temples by the iconoclasts like Kalapahar did not 
permit the state / people either to renovate old temples or build new temples. If Kalapahar is 
taken as a historical personality, and it is he who caused enormous damage to the temple 
edifices in the state, how come is it that he left the temples of Bhubaneswar and its 
surroundings untouched. And Cuttack was the capital of Orissa. Bhubaneswar was not far 
away. Jajpur had lost its political vitality and contained mostly Sakti shrines. In lieu of Jajpur, 
Bhubaneswar should have been the target of Kalapahara. But he did not cause any damage to 
the temples of Bhubaneswar. This is very strange and unthinkable. Besides large scale 
destruction of the temples in Jajpur might have been due to sectarian conflicts between the 
Buddhists and Saivites in the region. Archaeological evidences suggest to those conflicts. 
Thus Kalapahara might have little role to play in such destructions. The matter needs 
intensive investigation and close introspection. Besides in providing credit to the building of 
the temples, scholars have generally assigned the same to different political dynasties and 
their rulers. Although major temples were built out of state funding, many others might have 
been constructed by rich people and people of the localities. 

All said and done, temples have close links with the sentiments and sentimentalism of 
the people. Psychology of the people is tilted totally towards religion and religious edifices. 
In course of evolution of temple architecture in Orissa, several noble structures have come up 
which provide a distinct space to the people of Orissa in the cultural map of India. 
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